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WINTER NOTES FROM LLEYN. 
By O. V. Aptin, F.L.S. 


I spent a fortnight at the end of January and in the early part 
of February, 1903, at Pwllheli, devoting my whole time to walk- 
ing and driving about the country looking for birds. With the 
exception of a few days, the weather was dull, heavy, and cloudy, 
with a leaden sky, and it was often very dark. This cloudy 
weather is, I am told, usual in winter. The day after I arrived 
was stormy from the §8.W., with sunny intervals. It blew a gale 
at night, and at midnight the wind flew into the N.W., and the 
next morning all the distant Carnarvon mountains were white 
with snow low down their sides. There was even some snow on 
the Rivals, but it soon wasted. Wehad a clear cold day, sunny, 
with showers of hard snow. At night violent hail, which I 
thought would have smashed my windows, and heavy thunder 
and lightning. But this seemed to be the last effort of winter. 
The next day was delightfully sunny, and it was pleasant to 
lunch out of doors. As we got into February everyone seemed 
to anticipate nice weather, and to consider that mild spring 
days might be expected. Spells of hard weather do come to 
Lleyn, but they are rare and exceptional, and it seemed evident 
that the degree of severity was never very great, nor the frosts 
of long duration. A fortnight’s frost had been experienced 


about the New Year. More often than not during my stay it 
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blew hard from the sea at night, and it was from the S.W., when 
it was thick and misty at sea, that the heavy dull clouds came 
drifting in. But little rain fell—on the south coast, at all events 
—there being no high ground for the clouds to catch on ; about 
Nevin and the Rivals, on the north coast, I believe much more 
rain falls. 

On some days the grey sky was broken and dappled and 
streaked with blue for part of the day, and gleams of pale sun- 
shine lighted up bits of the country for a few moments; but 
even then dark mists were brooding over the land, and clouds 
shrouded the hills. From Feb. 2nd to 12th the hills and carns 
were never clear, and I did not get a glimpse of the more distant 
mountains. A dark, misty, cloudy land in winter, this seems 
to be; the sea disposed to be grey and angry, and to roar at 
night without much provocation. Llanbedrog Head and St. 
Tudwal’s islands, conspicuous objects in the summer view from 
Pwliheli, were often lost in thick sea-fog. I missed those bril- 
liantly clear February evenings we know so well in Oxon, when 
the air seems absolutely transparent, and the paired Partridges 
are calling about the fallows. But on Feb. 12th the wind shifted 
to the N.W. in the forenoon, and we had a bright day, with the 
hills and carns all clear. 

As I drove back from Nevin in the early dusk, the after- 
glow of a calm evening lighted up the gorse and the firs, red- 
- dened the bare woods, and touched the tawny bracken on the 
banks into the bit of necessary colour that the gorse, already 
putting forth blossoms, was not yet strong enough in bloom to 
supply. Even the whitewashed cottages had a rosy flush on 
their walls, similar to that which would soon be coming on the 
breasts of the Black-headed Gulls which followed up the spring 
ploughing so assiduously. Carn Madryn was finely cut against 
the glowing sky. I had been to see how the grand old Bird Rock 
looked in its winter aspect. It is a beautiful coast about Nevin, 
summer or winter ; this afternoon the edges of the barren rocky 
hills were cut clear and hard, and the sea was bluish and bright- 
looking. 

The Bird Rock looked very fine, and had a hardness of out- 
line in this cold translucent atmosphere which one does not 
notice in the soft air of May. The greys and pinks of the rock, 
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the green of the herbage patches, and the yellow lichen-covered 
surfaces were all lighted up in the afternoon sunlight. But its 
windy ledges were deserted by their teeming summer population. 
A male Peregrine Falcon seemed like a caretaker left in posses- 
sion, and remained flying about in front of the rock, crying 
~“quayk, quayk, quayk,” as if it were spring, and occasionally 
settling on a point of rock. Two or three Cormorants and 
Shags were flying over the sea down below, and these and a few 
Kittiwakes, one or two Herring-Gulls, and one adult Lesser 
Black-backed Gull were the only representatives of the swarming 
numbers of sea-birds which throng the rock in summer. A pair 
of Crows and some Rock-Pipits (a bird which is far less common 
in Lleyn in winter than in summer) were the only other birds I 
saw there. Cliffe, in 1851, mentions the Bird Rock as “‘ tenanted 
- in summer by countless sea-birds.’”’ It would be interesting to 
trace the published meee of some of our great breeding stations 
of sea-fowl. 

But notwithstanding the ciitinii of mist and cloud there 
were one or two days when it was a delight to be alive, and in 
the open air—days of grey sky with dapples of blue, and a soft 
sweet air; when one breakfasted with the windows facing the 
sea wide open in an early morning temperature of 56°, mists and 
clouds wreathing round the carns and hills, but the sun overhead 
coming out warm. The soft air fragrant inland with starting 
grass, fir-woods, and dead bracken, or with heather and ferns. 
On Feb. 83rd, in the sheltered and beautifully planted grounds at 
Llanbedrog, a bush of tree-heath (Erica lusitanica), seven feet 
high, in full bloom, filled the air with a delicate woodruffy scent, 
not strong, but far-reaching; and there was a rhododendron- 
bush, a foot or more higher, with big white blossom-trusses fully 
out, as big as two fists. In this garden there are camellia-trees 
of ten and twelve to fifteen feet high, and some most perfect Irish 
junipers of great size, now all silvery with young shoots. 

The aspect of the country denoted an extremely mild winter 
climate. At the end of January the grass-marshes near the sea 
were quite a fresh green, and, though the inland pastures were 
tinged with yellow, the gorse was already golden in sheltered 
spots, and generally showed some bloom even when growing on 


exposed banks. The bracken still kept the bright unsodden 
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brown of autumn, and the grass on the cliff-tops was almost as 
green as in May. On Feb. 10th Potentilla Fragariastrum was 
making a show on the banks with its white starry flowers, and 
the lambs were getting quite strong and big, having apparently 
been in the open all their lives. 

Every day spring seemed to advance; yet it was not until the 
18th (a most delicious morning) that, strolling over the morfa 
towards the Gimblet Rock for a few minutes before leaving for 
Anglesey, I heard Sky-Larks singing, and a Chaffinch, which 
succeeded in ringing out his song properly. 

Spring comes early to those parts of far-western Lleyn which 
lie close to the sea, and sheltered under Mynydd Mawr and 
Mynydd Annelog. At Aberdaron (where they had had no snow, 
and only a few days’ frost all the winter) it was as warm on 
Feb. 9th as it is on an average summer day. The lambs, born 
at Christmas, were big and strong; I gathered ‘‘ palm” (Salix) 
with the golden anthers fully out, and the lesser celandine in 
flower; and, as I drove back through the Nant of the Horan, 
the alder-twigs shone with a ruddy hue. Now that the trees are 
bare, one notices the long grey lichen on them; this often covers 
old thorn-bushes, especially about the far end of Lleyn. One 
appreciates, too, the ivy which drapes the thin oaks in the woods 
there, and the seedling hollies, which spring up thickly in some 
plantations. The Rooks at Sarn were very busy and noisy about 
their nests. 

So much for the winter climate and conditions of Lleyn. I 
feel I have taken up too much space with it, but I had a purpose 
in view. Howstrange it is that birds which we know often suffer 
from severe weather do not seem to care for—or, at least, to be 
attracted by—a soft winter climate, which, so far as we can tell, 
would ensure them all they want. I expected to find all the 
resident and winter-resident Passeres common to Wales congre- 
gating in this mild western land, where there is ample arable 
land for the hard-billed small birds to feed over ; but I was quite 
disappointed. The ordinary small birds one sees about the fields 
in Oxon were conspicuous by their scarcity, almost by their 
absence. I have seen, I should think, ten times as many in one 


flock at home as I saw in Lleyn during the fortnight I spent — 


walking about the country. Purely woodland birds were as 
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plentiful as usual, and the Crow family also; but the Larks, 
Finches, and Buntings had almost all gone. The fact is, that a 
great many small birds leave Lleyn in winter, instead of coming 
to it, as I expected they would. 

I remembered one October day in 1884, which I spent on the 
Merionethshire coast across the bay, noticing some flocks of 
Larks flying out from that shore, and heading for the Carnarvon 
coast, and I thought at the time that they were migrating thither 
for the winter ; but it seems it was not so. Mr. Caton Haigh 
kindly writes to me on this subject :—‘‘I quite agree with you 
about the scarcity of small birds in N.W. Wales, except the 
resident woodland species, as Tits, &c. I think the Corn-Bunting 
is entirely a summer visitor, while the Linnet, Yellowhammer, 
and Reed-Bunting receive large accessions in numbers in spring.”’ 
A few Chaffinches, Robins, a Wren or two, Hedge-Sparrows, and 
House-Sparrows are, with Tits, about all the small birds one 
generally sees in going about. I used to think I should have 
seen some hundreds of hard-billed small birds about home for 
_ every one I saw in a day’s walk in Lleyn. Of course, Sparrows 
do not swarm there as they do with us, but this I have allowed 
for. At Nevin—frost-free Nevin—one afternoon, though the 
little fields were green and the gorse was gay, birds were very 
scarce. I saw a few Yellow Buntings, an immature Pied Wag- 
tail, a Mistle-Thrush, two Magpies, and Blackbirds in plenty, 
and a few Chaffinches, but heard no song from either ; there was 
a pair of Stonechats, but no Corn-Buntings. Not much, all 
told, to see in a sunny February stroll. The woods at Bodfean, 
where the storm-broken and moss-clothed trees reared their 
heads on high from the damp Nant, and the tall luxuriant 
laurels, were silent and almost birdless each time I passed 
through them, save for a few Wood-Pigeons, a single Green 
Woodpecker, a female Sparrow-Hawk, Swans on the sombre 
pool (darker and more gloomy than ever), and an old Heron, 
which sailed in on his grey ghostly pinions, and settled half-way 
up a larch. | 

But although ordinary small birds did not abound: in Lleyn, © 
there were many most interesting species to watch ; in all I saw 
eighty-one species—a very good and rich winter list. | 

It seems strange that a larger proportion of the great hosts 
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of the autumn immigrants do not push on into this mild soft 
western land, which does very well for such birds as Blackbirds 
and Chaffinches. But they seem rather to prefer the hardships 


of the winter in the eastern counties and the midlands; and, 


instead of Lleyn filling up with migrants, it was, as far as I 


could see, almost depleted of some of the so-called resident — 


species which are common enough there in summer. 

The knowledge of the winter avifauna of a district that one 
gets in a fortnight is, of course, not of any very great value; 
but at the same time it is certainly quite possible to gain a 
generally correct impression of it by devoting the whole of the 
time to the pursuit, and covering as much ground as possible 
(chiefly on foot, of course); for birds in winter are given to 
favouring certain limited areas, and deserting others. 


PEREGRINE Fatcon.—A male at the Bird Rock on Feb. 12th, 
flying about in front of the rock, and occasionally settling. As 
he flew he cried ‘“‘quayk quayk quayk quayk,”’ as in spring. 
Mr. Caton Haigh saw Peregrines at Llanbedrog Head in March. 

Meruin.—When I was on Llanbedrog Head on the 11th a 
rather dark male Meriin sailed out from below, and went over 
the sands, the tide being low, twisting about lowdown. Perhaps 
he was trying to rouse a Dunlin, but he did not frighten the 
Wigeon, Gulls, and Curlews which were scattered about. He 
must have come back, for later on, when I was half-way down 
_ the sheltered side, he came over the top close to me with a shrill 
cry or two. He darted along the side of the headland, and 
perched on a dead ivy-branch, where he looked very pretty, 
backed by some green on the cliff-side. 

KrstREL.—Must winter in Lleyn in some numbers, as I saw 
it on five occasions, and it seems a little early for migrants to 
have returned, though this is of course possible. On Feb. 1st, 
about 5 p.m. of a cold and rather stormy day, with storms of 
hard snow in the afternoon, I was standing at my window facing 
the sea, when I noticed a big bird fly to and apparently settle 
(out of sight) on a house to the right. I thought it was a belated 
Jackdaw, but in a minute it wheeled down, and settled on my 
window-sill, and I saw it was an old male Kestrel in perfect 
plumage. Thinking it might be a tame bird, I opened the 
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window gently, but it was off at once. Perhaps it was a storm- 
driven wanderer, and mistook this block of houses on the shore 
for a range of cliffs ! 

Sparrow-Hawkx.—A female flew over me at Bodfean. Mr. 
Caton Haigh saw several coming in to roost at Nanhoran Park 
in March. 

Buzzarp.—I take this opportunity of recording that in 1904 
a Merioneth keeper, who knows the Buzzard very well, told me 
that about a dozen years ago he had often seen Buzzards about 
the eastern side of the Rivals, and had also seen it at Carn 
Bodfean. My wife saw what she believed were two Buzzards in 
the air over Bodfean on May 24th, 1902. A survey of Bardsey 
was made a few years ago, and a map prepared on a scale of an 
inch to the acre. On this are marked many ogofs round the 
coast (i.e. caves, or perhaps only chasms, for quite shallow 
hollows are called ‘‘ogof”’). On the east side of the map I saw 
marked ‘‘ Ogof Barcut,” and also ‘“‘ Trwyn Ogof Barcut.’”’ Barcut 
is undoubtedly the Celtic name for the Buzzard. 

Osprey.—A friend told me (Sept. 25th, 1903) that in the late 
spring of that year he saw an Osprey on a rock on the west side 
of Pen-y-chain. I know that once when with another friend of 
mine, who knows the bird well, he watched an Osprey on the 
Thames, so I feel sure he was not mistaken. 

Dipper.—Seen at Afon Wen, and at Rhyd Hir Mill. 

MistLe-TurusH.—A common bird, and then in grand song. 
I saw five close together in a grass field near Bodfean. A hedge- 
row ash was a favourite perch to sing from. 

Sona-Turusu.-—More common than in summer, for, in addi- 
tion to a fair number of birds in song in the usual places, I saw 
many feeding near the edge of the grass-marshes, or about the 
gorse, and at the foot of the sand-hills along the coast; on 
One occasion there were six or seven close together. These birds 
were all silent and quiet in their ways, and I thought they 
looked rather dark and richly coloured, but I did not shoot one. 
Altogether they gave one the idea that they were foreigners 
wintering in Lleyn. | 

Repwine.—I only saw one, on Feb. 8rd, between Abersoch 
and Lianbedrog, close to some fine thorn-bushes red with un- 
touched berries. Mr. Caton Haigh, however, saw hundreds in 
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the park at Nanhoran in the middle of March; probably on 
migration. 

Fre_prarE.—Two or three together, which I saw when driving 
down to Aberdaron on the 9th, were the only ones I met with. 

Buacksirp.— Very numerous, but did not open song generally 
much, if any, earlier than they do in Oxon. I heard one on 
Feb. 3rd, and another on the 8th, but only two or three alto- 
together by the time I left on the 18th. 

Hepez-Sparrow.—Common, but not generally in song. I 
have a note that one broke into song on the 6th. 

Rosprn.—Abundant. 

StonecHat.— Seen on ten different days, usually about gorse 
or sand-hills, at Pwllheli, Llanbedrog, Nevin, and Aberdaron. 
On the 18th, a delicious spring-like morning, one was hawking 
flies from the stone wall of the esplanade at Pwllheli. 

GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. — Seen on three occasions. 

Wren.—Common. 

TREE-CREEPER.—Seen at Bodygroes, with Long-tailed Tits, at 
Pont Rhyd Hir, and at Llanbedrog. 

Great Trt.— Common. 

Buvge Trtr.—Common. On the 11th a party of seven or 
eight in Llanbedrog village, five of them no in the road 
close together. | 

Coau-Tit.—Several at Llanbedrog on two occasions. 

Lona-TaILED Tit.—A flock of over twenty in hedgerow-trees 
near Bodygroes on the 8th, and on the same day another flock 
of eight or ten in a spinney by the mill at Pont Rhyd Hir. 

Prep twice near Pwllheli Harbour, probably 
the same bird, on the Ist and 2nd, and at Nevin on the 12th. 

Grey Waerart.—One at the mill near Pont Rhyd Hir, and 
another at a spring near a cottage high up at the landward end 
_of Llanbedrog Head. 

Merapow-: Pipit.—A very few only about the shore and marshes. 
Seen on six days, but sometimes only an odd bird. 

Rock-Pirir.—One or two on the shore near Pwllheli, one 
near the cliffs at Aberdaron, and two or three about Nevin Bird 
Rock; but.far less common than in summer. 

Sxy-Larx.—Quite scarce. I saw it on eight days, but not 
more than a few birds altogether. There were a few birds about 
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Pwllheli morfa, and there on the 18th—a spring-like morning— 
I heard them singing for the first time. 
_ Reep-Buntinc.—Some (three or four together once) about 
the little farmsteads on Cilan headland ; and on the 10th others 
about inland farms. Seen on four or five days in such places, 
or in the marshes. 

Corn-Buntinc.—One heard, not seen, in song near Pwilheli 
on the 2nd was the only evidence of the presence of this bird, so 
common in summer. | 

YetLow Buntinc.—Only noted on four days; a few only to 
be seen inland, but not nearly so many as in summer. 

CuaFrincH.—Quite common. A flock of about thirty feeding 
on the ground between Bodfean and Nevin on Jan. 31st were 
nearly all old males. Two tried to sing on the 10th, and on 


the 18th one was singing at Pwllheli. I expected to hear it 
earlier. | | 


Hovse-Sparrow.—One misses the familiar flocks about the 


fields. 

GREENFINCH.—Only one seen. 

GouprincH.—A party of half a dozen in a tree near Broom 
Hall on the 4th; one sang, but poorly. : 

Linnet. — Strangely scarce. One or two about gorse at 
Aberdaron on the 9th, one near Pwllheli on the 10th, and one 
on Llanbedrog Head on the 11th. 

Buuturincn.—One seen at Pont Rhyd Hir Mill. | 

StarLing —Seen daily, often in flocks. Those that I heard 
in the early mornings managed the sweet tremulous trill—the 
‘“‘kly-yike”’ and the ‘‘ coor-lee’’ of the Curlews—all fairly well. 

CxovcH.—Met with in two of their old haunts. They have a 
habit of flirting up their tails and fips of their wings as they call 
“k’chare” or “‘ kare” (very harsh and far sounding); the wings 
are slightly opened, and flipped up at the tips. This was done 
by a bird as it sat on a rock preening its feathers and wiping its 
bill after feeding ; and possibly a little suspicious of me in the 
distance. | 

Raven.—I spent a pleasant hour with a pair on Feb. 9th, by 
which date they were evidently thinking about nesting, if they 
had not already begun. Soon after we got to the place we saw 
one sailing about, and directly after both birds were in sight. 
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One went down into the chasm, where the old breeding-place is 
situated, but soon came out again. This bird was very quiet, 
and flew up and down at a rather low elevation ; probably it was 
the female. The other, all the time we were on the ground, 
_ sailed about well up in the air, occasionally closing his wings to 
shoot down a bit with queer twists and turns, and uttering from 
time to time his grand resonant spring cry, a deep ‘‘ corp”’ (with 
almost the twang of a brass trumpet about it), once, twice, or 
thrice repeated. This was varied sometimes with the short hard 
“croc.” Ravens are truly grand birds at the breeding-places in 
early spring. 

Carrion-Crow.—Seen on seven days, and fairly common, 
though less so than in some parts of Wales; seen about the 
harbour, and pairs at Bodygroes and the Bird Rock. 

Roox.—A huge flock (and another), with Jackdaws and Star- 

lings. One party in a field where roots had been thrown down 
for the stock were eating the roots, and I saw big pieces in their 
bills. At the Sarn rookery, on the 9th, the birds were busy 
and noisy, and the substantial nests looked as if they had been 
repaired. 
Jackpaw.—Abundant ; may often be seen in the streets of 
_ Pwllheli, where it seeks its meat in a very familiar way. This 
is perhaps the characteristic bird of North Wales, and in some 
parts I consider it a terrible pest. What it will be in a few years 
is difficult to imagine. 

Maapre.—Quite common enough. I noted the ‘* Pioden” on 

eight days. 
| Jay.—Fairly common. I saw one about the trees at a little 
farm under Mynydd Annelog, where it seemed unknown to a 
resident who knew most of the birds, and was greatly excited at 
the sight of this one at close quarters. 

GREEN WoopPECKER.—Noticed on at least half a score occa- 
sions. 

Rine-Dove.— Abundant in the more wooded parts ; I counted 
seventy-one (very tame) feeding in a small field. I could not 
identify the Stock-Dove, which is not uncommon in summer. 

PaRTRIDGE.—I saw some, but I should not think Lleyn was a 
great Partridge country. On the other hand, parts of it seem very 
suitable for Pheasants, of which I saw some of the unringed race. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON SOME HABITS OF NATTERER’S BAT. 
By T. A. Cowarp. 


On Sept. 12th I received a living male Natterer’s Bat (Myotis 
natterert, Kuhl), from Mr. A. Whitaker, of Barnsley. I was able 
to observe a few of its habits in captivity, for it lived until 
Oct. 13th. 

It arrived by post in the morning and, though it was rather 
sleepy, took food at once. It required but little teaching; only 
two mealworms had to be put into its mouth, the third it took 
from my fingers and devoured at once. After that I never had 
any trouble with it; its appetite was good, and no sooner had 
one mealworm disappeared than it was moving its head about 
looking for another. Like most Bats it was a thirsty animal, 
and was generally ready to suck the end of a camel’s-hair brush 
dipped in water; but however thirsty it was it never cared for 
milk. When it had licked or sucked—for it drank in both ways 
—sufficient water from the brush, it would splutter and spit if 
more were offered to it. 

In the evening of the day it arrived I was not able ty 
visit it until 10.80 p.m., when I found it asleep. I cannot say 
if it had been awake and had relapsed again into lethargy, but 
on subsequent evenings it generally roused itself about eight 
o'clock. When sleeping, if taken in the hand, it became 
thoroughly awake in about ten minutes; the process of awaken- 
ing was similar to that in other Bats—the animal panted and 
throbbed until it had “‘ pumped”’ itself warm and lively; the 
rise in temperature was very noticeable. As a rule, however, I 


allowed it to rouse itself; it generally squeaked once or twice 


before it began to scramble about in its cage; when fully awake 

its actions were spasmodic, it moved its head constantly with 

that peculiar nervous action which is common to most Bats. 
When released in my room it flew without hesitation either 


by lamplight or in the daytime. Sometimes it would keep near 
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the ceiling of the room and sometimes skim just above the 
carpet, or backwards and forwards along a sofa; it dodged in 
and out amongst the chair legs and beneath the table without 
touching anything with the tips of its wings. In this it did not 
differ from other captive Bats, but its appearance in flight was 
distinctive. Its wings were long and somewhat narrow, but the 
most noticeable thing was that the tail was extended when the 
Bat -was on the wing, and was not carried half-bent beneath the 
body as it certainly appears to be in many species, even in 
the closely-allied Whiskered Bat (cf. Oldham, Zool. 1899, p. 52). 


The tail being thus extended, no pouch or bag was formed by © 


the interfemoral membrane into which, we conclude from ob- 
servations made on Bats in captivity, an insect seized is thrust 
until a firm grip is secured (Zool. 1899, pp. 471-474). The 
angle formed by the edge of the interfemoral membrane, with 
the tip of the tail as the apex, is remarkably obtuse in this 
species, and there is a distinct notch at the distal end of the 
calcaneum. When the Bat was on a flat surface the tail was 
carried in the usual curve, the tip touching the ground, and 
although the interfemoral pouch was not held in readiness 
when in flight, insects which were troublesome when captured 
~ were thrust into the pouch in the usual manner if the animal 
was fed when hanging or on a flat surface. 

Flies, bluebottles, crane-flies, spiders, woodlice, and small 
mealworms were snatched from my fingers and devoured with- 
out further trouble, but when a large and powerful mealworm, 
a beetle, or a strong moth was given to the Bat it was imme- 
diately thrust into the pouch. The Bat withdrew its head 
and crunched up its prey openly directly it had secured a 
firm grip, but with a moth like Plusia gamma this was not 
at once accomplished; when a moth of this species or oné 
of about the same strength was given to it, the Bat often 
- rolled over in its struggles to overcome its victim. When 
once the insect was firmly held it was crunched up rapidly, 
the wings, and sometimes the head, being dropped. 


It was by no means necessary to feed this Bat by hand; | 


winged insects left in its cage overnight were generally 
missing in the morning. When it was fully awake it would 
endeavour to capture any buzzing insect which was put 
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into the cage, but its sight did not appear to be very good, 
and it made many wild snatches at nothing when an insect 
was moving in the cage. If a moth was introduced it became 
more excited than usual, climbed round the cage until it touched 
the insect, and then hurled itself upon ‘it with great ferocity. 
It would, too, do what few other Bats would do, pick up an 
insect from the ground if one was dropped in front of it, or if 
it allowed one to drop from its mouth. 

It would usually attempt to eat anything that was offered to 
it, but it was more particular about its food than some other 
species; it invariably dropped cooked or uncooked meat or 
shreds of fish, though I tried it with this food many times. 
Most spiders were eaten rapidly, but one or two with con- 
spicuous markings were snatched and then rejected; a car- 
nivorous beetle (Carabus) was not only treated in the same 
way, but the Bat, by spitting and shaking its head, showed 
evident signs of disgust. ) 

About Sept. 20th I found that the Bat was often as lively 
in the morning as it had been at night. It is, of course, 
possible that this species is more or less nocturnal, as we 


believe the Long-eared Bat to be, and not simply crepuscular 


like the Noctule and Pipistrelle; or it may be that the species 


flies for a short time in the evening and again in the early 
~ hours of the day. It is however unwise to attempt to prove 


this because a Bat in captivity waked at an unusual time. 
Certainly my Natterer’s Bat settled down to sleep immediately 
after it had been fed and had taken exercise in the evening, but 
then I cannot be sure that I gave it either as much food or 


- exercise as it would have taken in a free state. Then, again, 


the period of hibernation was approaching, and the animal may 
have required food in greater quantity and more frequently than 
is usually the case, for it seems reasonable to suppose that 
a considerable quantity of nourishment is necessary before a 
prolonged sleep. 

TLis habit of awakening in the morning, or perhaps re- 
maining awake most of the night, gave me additional oppor- 
tunities for watching the Bat on the wing. I found it did 
not fly for very long without resting; it would remain on 


» the wing from ten to twenty minutes at a time, and then 
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would pitch on the edge of the bookcases, or on the books 
themselves. 

When sleeping the Bat did not always hang by its feet, but 
often rested in a horizontal position on the floor of its cage; 
two sides of the cage were provided with perforated zinc, and it 
is possible that the animal may have felt the draught when 
hanging; generally, however, it suspended itself by its feet 
to the upper part of one of the zinc sides. When it alighted 
after a flight, it frequently seized hold first with its thumbs, and 
then did not shuffle round so rapidly as those Bats do which 
invariably settle in this manner; a Noctule, Long-eared, or 
Whiskered Bat clutches the object to which it intends to hang 
with its thumbs, and with great rapidity twists itself round 
so as to gain the usual reversed position. The Lesser Horse- 
shoe performs a more remarkable feat: it flies to within an inch 
or so of the object, and then reverses itself in the air, catching 
first with its feet; in this way it is ready at once to drop from 


its hold and fly. When my Natterer’s Bat wished to settle | 


on certain objects—especially on the tip of one of a pair of 
Fallow-deer antlers over the door—it sometimes turned in 
the air after the manner of a Horseshoe. This action was 
not so clean or certain as in the case of a Horseshoe, and occa- 
sionally the Bat missed its hold and fell, generally recovering 
itself before it had fallen many inches. It was somewhat 
remarkable that it shared the habits of both the Vespertilionide 
and the Rhinolophide (for the Greater Horseshoe reverses in the 
air) in this respect, but did not Ee sane either action with the 
same celerity or ease. 

At times it would settle on the edge of a long bookcase, 
climb to the top, run to the far end, and from there launch forth 
again into the room. This exercise would be repeated several 
times. The Bat either remembered or smelt the spot where 
it had settled before, and for some days would always alight 
at exactly the same place. Then it would choose some other 
spot, and that would be favoured for two or three days, until 
some fresh cornice or book would be chosen. It would at times 
alight on the floor with its wings extended, and found no 
difficulty in springing from a perfectly smooth or flat surface. 
I never succeeded in getting it to take food from my fingers 
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' when it was on the wing, although it would pass repeatedly over 
my hand, hovering for an instant close to a struggling mealworm 
in my fingers. It was never difficult to catch it when it had once 
settled, for it did not seem to fear my hand, though it objected 
to being held. When in the hand it continually uttered a sharp 
cry; it had two different notes, one—pitched much lower than 
the other—was a low chatter rather than the usual high-pitched 
ery of a Bat. 

At times it used the carpus to hold a struggling mealworm, 
and would stand, when engaged in eating, with one wing slightly 
raised, as if ready to hold its prey if it proved too powerful ; 


it never used the thumb in any way to tear its prey. In its 


normal position when feeding, its head was held rather low and 
its shoulders were somewhat hunched up. When searching for 
food or flying round, it either held its mouth open or chattered, 
opening and shutting its mouth with great rapidity. 


The following are its measurements, taken immediately after 


death :— 
Head and Body, 50 mm. Calcaneum, 17 mm. 
Expanse (stretched), 242 mm. Thumb, 6 mm. 
Forearm, 36 mm. 2nd finger, 33 mm. 
Kar, 15 mm. . 8rd finger, 62 mn. 
Tragus, 10 mm. 4th finger, 51 mm. 
Hind foot and claw, 10 mm. 5th finger, 50 mm. 


The lash of hair, so characteristic of the species, extends 
from the termination of the caleaneum to the tip of the tail 
along the edge of the interfemoral membrane. There are fine 
hairs on the foot. The edge of the interfemoral membrane, 
as well as the edge of the wing membrane, is puckered or 
crenate: when the animal is at rest, the edge of the inter- 
femoral membrane is slightly curved over, so that the lash 
of hair is not conspicuous. The hairs of the back are dark 
brown at the base, and reddish towards the tip; on the belly 
they are almost black at the base, and light grey or silvery-white 
at the tip. The general colour of the upper surface is reddish- 
grey, greyer on the nape and towards the tail. In life the under 
surface of the body is very white. The sebaceous glands are not 
prominent; the snout is short, but well-defined; the forehead 
rises somewhat abruptly. The ears are long in comparison with 
other species of Myotis. 
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If some of the habits of this example were typical of the 
species, we may see in Natterer’s Bat the first traces of habits 
which have become constant in the specialised Rhinolophide. 
In the Horseshoes the short tail is carried recurved over the 
back; in Pterygistes, Pipistrellus, Plecotus, and some species 
of Myotis, it is usually carried curved beneath the body; in 
M. nattereri we find the tail, although used as a pouch, is 
carried extended behind the body. Again, the habit of turning 
in the air before alighting appears to be constant in the 
Rhinolophide, and seldom noticeable in the Vespertilionide, 
except in this species, where we find the Bat sometimes alights 
in one way and sometimes in the other. Thus in habits, though 
not in affinities, Natterer’s Bat is intermediate between the two 
families, or, rather, shares some of the characteristics of each 
family. In its form, structure, and most of its habits it is 
a typical Myotis. Especially is this noticeable in its position 
when sleeping; the wings are folded as in the Vespertilionide, 
and not as in the Rhinolophide; indeed it is only in these 
partially developed habits which I have mentioned that it differs 
at all from its near relations. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON DERBYSHIRE ORNITHOLOGY, 
| 1903-1904. 


By tHe Rev. Francis C. R. Jourparn, M.A., M.B.O.U. 
(Continued from ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1904, p. 107.) 


1908.—Addenda.—A Spotted Crake was sent to A. S. Hutch- 
inson, which had been killed near Derby, on Oct. 27th. A Hare 
with a white stripe across the loins was killed near Mansfield on 
Dec. 7th, and three white Stoats were also sent in about the 
same time. During the mild but exceedingly wet winter of 
1903-4, white Stoats were decidedly more common than usual. 
The Meadow-Pipits and Pied Wagtails, which generally migrate 
to the Trent Valley in the cold weather, remained in the Dove 
Valley throughout the winter. On Dec. 81st, during a frost, I 
noticed a family party of Goldcrests busily engaged in seeking 
for food on the ground, where, owing to the presence of springs, 
it was not frozen hard,—just the place where one might expect 
to find a Snipe. During the quarter of an hour which I spent 
in watching them, they showed no signs of leaving; now 


- and then one would get up twittering and alight again a yard 
or two away, but that was all. As a general rule, it is rare 


to see this delicate little bird alight on the ground for more than 
second. 

A Virginian Colin sent in to A. F. Adsetts for preservation 
from Matlock during the autumn. 


1904. 


During the frosty weather of early January, we saw on three 
occasions Moles trotting about on the surface of the ground, 
apparently unable to burrow. I caught two of them, but found 
it difficult to hold them without injuring them. The sensitive 
nose was constantly twitching, and has a curious flattened, 
chisel-shaped appearance in life. G. Pullen reports having 


picked up a Jack Snipe at Egginton which had been killed by 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. IX., February, 1905. F 
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flying against the telegraph wires; also that a Pochard had 
been shot, out of a- small flock, on Monk’s Pool, Breadsall. 
A hen Pheasant, assuming male plumage, with what appeared 
to be rudimentary spurs, was sent, on Jan. 19th, to A. S. 
Hutchinson, from Longstone, near Bakewell. At the end of § 
January a couple of Scaup (Fuligula marila, L.) were noticed [| 
on. the Trent, near Donington, and on the 81st the drake was Ff 
shot on the Derbyshire side by A. 8. Hutchinson, while the duck 
managed to escape. About the same time a female Wood or 
Summer Duck (Aix sponsa) was shot by Mr. Young on the 
Derwent, near Duffield. 

The only cold weather of the whole winter was experienced 
between Feb. 17th and March 2nd, when there was some snow. 
On Feb. 24th two wild Swans were seen by a labourer flying 
down the Dove Valley towards Hanging Bridge. His attention 
was attracted by their notes. On Feb. 27th, about 4.15 p.m., 
while in the garden, I heard in the distance sounds something 
like the ‘honks’ of the Canada Geese which flight up and down 
the Dove Valley. As they came nearer, the difference in the 
notes became apparent, and when at last the birds came in sight 
I noticed that the formation of the herd in flight was in an 
extended line, almost abreast of one another. When first 
sighted they were coming up the valley of the Dove, but leaving 
Mayfield on the left, they swerved to the right, and passed right 
overhead across Clifton. At close quarters it was obvious that 
they were wild Swans—the long necks, white plumage and black 
feet directed backwards were all plainly visible as the long line 
of forty great birds passed over, keeping up a continual succes- 
sion of calls as long as they remained in sight. After many 
enquiries I ascertained that the herd had been observed at 
Calwich, Mayfield, Clifton, Edlaston, near Longford, and at 
Calke Abbey. Finally they appear to have reached Swithland 
Reservoir, Leicestershire, on the same day, where they were 
satisfactorily identified by Mr. O. Murray Dixon as Cygnus 
bewicki. From information kindly furnished to me by Mr. 
Dixon, I am enabled to state that twenty-five birds left Swithland 
on Sunday night (Feb. 28th), but the remaining fifteen stayed on © 
undisturbed till Monday, March 7th, when the Rev. J. Murray | 
Dixon, hearing their calls, was in time to see them rise from the 
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water in a string and take a north-easterly direction about 
9 a.m. | 

Mr. O. Murray Dixon had many opportunities of watching 
them through strong glasses, as they sat on a marshy strip 
of land which juts out into the reservoir. He noticed that, 
when disturbed, they had a peculiar habit of erecting the neck 
to its full extent, and then nodding with a curious jerky 
motion. When bathing, they did not flounder about like 
C. olor, but dipped their necks into the water, allowing it to 
flow over their backs in a most graceful manner. 

On the return journey they appear to have again passed 
over Calke, as a herd (estimated at eighteen in number) was 
seen flying eastward about this time, and perhaps the two 
separated portions of the herd were finally reunited, as Mr. 
G. Pullen reports that thirty-five Swans were seen passing over 
the sewage farm at Egginton about March 29th, while twenty- 
two Grey Geese were seen flying low at the same place on the 
following day. | 

I have only notes of three previous occurrences of Bewick’s 
Swan in Derbyshire, and the only Staffordshire record, quoted 
by McAldowie (‘ Birds of Staffordshire,’ p. 106), is included in 
error, as the bird in question was really killed in Derbyshire. 
Mr. Montagu Brown, in the ‘ Birds of Leicestershire’ (Addenda, 
p. 172), gives a single instance of the occurrence of this species. — 

The Lapwings began to lay exceptionally early this year, 
and on March 18th two nests were found near Repton with four 
and one egg respectively. The three eggs in a Brown Owl’s 
nest examined on March 81st had obviously been incubated 
for some time. 

On April 7th Swallows were hawking up and down the Dove 
Valley, a day or two before the Sand Martins arrived. The 
latter birds are, as a rule, the first of the Hirundinide to 
appear. Curiously enough, not a single Chifichaff visited the 
Upper Dove Valley till quite late in the summer, although 
usually fairly common there. The only locality in the district 
where they appear to have bred was Shirley Park, where several 
birds were heard early in June. At West Hallam the Rev. 
C. Birley found a Thrush’s nest on April 7th in the middle 
of a bare meadow—not even sheltered by a grass tuft, but 
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standing up above the level of the ground. A prematurely 
laid Lapwing’s egg, picked up near Alsop-en-le-Dale on 
April 12th, was abnormally long (60 mm.), pale bluish-white 
in colour, with a few small black spots at the large end. Two 
or three nests of the Mistle-Thrush were built at heights 


varying from four to six feet; one of them was placed in a thick 


bit of hedge at Clifton—exactly the site for a Song-Thrush’s 
nest. Hereabouts many eggs of 7’. viscivorus are devoured by 


Magpies, and, apparently, these low sites near buildings are 
chosen in order to avoid them. 


A hollow in a rough stone wall by the River Dove, which. 
has been occupied by Grey Wagtails several times, contained 


a nest with five eggs, much incubated, on May2nd. ‘The sitting 
bird was obviously the cock, conspicuous by his black throat. 

May 18th.—Watched a Dabchick sitting on eggs in a nest 
not many yards from a main road. Finding herself observed, 
she raised herself half up, and with great energy dragged weeds 
over the nest, finishing up with a header over the side! 

Several Nightingales were reported from the south of the 
county. The Rev. F. F. Key heard one in full song in mid May, 
close to the River Dove, near Claymills. Another was recorded 
from Stramshall, near Uttoxeter (Staffordshire), and there is 
some reason to believe that a pair bred near Calwich, besides 
a pair which nested in the Hopwell district (W. H. Walton). 


A Quail, injured by flying against the telegraph wires on the | 


night of May 15th, was picked up in the streets of Derby. 
(G. Pullen.) 


A pair of Willow-Wrens built their nest this year in some 
trellis-work, close to my dining-room, almost exactly 5 feet 
from the ground; while a common Sandpiper successfully 


hatched off her young from a nest in a strawberry bed in. 


a garden close to the River Dove. At least two nests of the 
Dipper (Cinclus aquaticus) are annually built on the girders 
or in the stonework of bridges on the North Staffordshire 
Railway not more than a couple of feet from the metals, 
so that the noise and concussion caused by passing trains 
must be very considerable. 

Great Crested Grebes are now decidedly on the increase in 
the county. A pair bred at Osmaston this year, and there 
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were at least four on the pond at Sudbury Hall later in the 
season. 

June 19th.—Watched a Spotted Flycatcher feeding young 
in a nest behind a bend in a rainwater pipe, quite twenty-one 
feet from the ground. Nearly all the nests I have seen have 
been about half this height. 

21st.—Explored several osier-beds near Egginton, and 
found seven nests of Reed Warblers, with eggs or young. All but 
one were in forksof osiers from three to six feet from the ground ; 
the seventh was slung between two stems of the common dock, 
and was about two feet three inches high. None of the nests con- 


- tained Cuckoos’ eggs, although no fewer than six were found in 


one osier-bed in 1902. Cuckoos were, however, scarcer than usual 
in South Derbyshire; the only eggs I heard of were both laid 
in Hedge Sparrows’ nests. 

22nd.—Professor Barker reports having seen three Fieldfares 
to-day in Monk’s Dale and heard their peculiar ‘‘ chacking”’ 
note. While botanizing in August, he, on two occasions, saw 
these birds again, and once heard one. 

On June 28rd a splendid Honey Buzzard was shot by a 


keeper at Allestree, near Derby. I saw this bird for a few 


minutes while in Mr. Adsetts’ hands. The colouring of the 
upper parts was uniformly ashy brown, while the breast, tibial 
tufts, and underwings were beautifully barred. Unfortunately 
the sex was not ascertained, but I believe it to have been a 
hen—possibly the mate of the male which had been killed in 
Nottinghamshire not long previously. The feet were covered 
with earth, as is often the case with this species. 

28th.—The Rev. F. F. Key reports a white Blackbird and a 
dove-coloured Thrush from Egginton. A nest of the Lesser 
Redpoll, found on the 27th, contained six eggs, rather an 
unusual number. While looking over the collection of a friend 
I was surprised to notice a beautiful set of five eggs of the Grey 
Wagtail, taken on June 8th in Staffordshire, which were of a 
distinctly reddish type, about the colour of normal Robins’ eggs, 
but with a reddish hair line at the big end. As far as I am 
aware this variety has not been previously met with in England, 
although known on the continent, since Dr. E. Rey refers to it 


in his work on the Oology of Central Europe (p. 279). 
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Aug. 25th.—Last Swift seen. A hollow oak tree, which was 
occupied by White Owls in 1900 and 1901, but annexed by a 
pair of Brown Owls in 1902 and unoccupied in the following year, 
showed traces of down near the entrance on Aug. 30th. Looking 
in, a row of five or six young White Owls, nearly fledged, could 
be dimly seen, all with their backs to the wall, and hissing 
vigorously. | 

Tufted Duck were more plentiful than ever on the ponds 
at Osmaston, and the head-keeper estimated the number of 
breeding birds at thirteen couple. 

Mr. H. G. Tomlinson, while fishing on the Dove at Sudbury, 
flushed an Oystercatcher from a shingle bank in the river 
on Oct. 28th. 

On Nov. 4th an adult male Scoter (idemia nigra) was shot — 
on the Dove, at Hanging Bridge, by Mr. R. H. Bond. It had 
been noticed on the previous day, and when approached 
attempted to escape by diving and was very loth to take wing. 

Large numbers of Snipe are now killed on the Sewage 
Farm by a system of driving, the guns being posted in butts. 
Sixty are said to have been shot in one day by this means 
at Egginton. Among them was a single Dunlin. Mr. G. H. 
Storer informs me that Ruffs were again seen here this year, 
but fortunately none were shot. A Grey Phalarope was 
- brought to him from Anslow (Staffordshire) towards the end 
of November, in the very severe weather which lasted from 
Nov. 21st to 29th. 

A remarkable feature of the autumn and winter of 1904-5 
was the large number of Water-Rails (Rallus aquaticus) which 
were met with in different parts of South Derbyshire by shooting 
parties. As a breeding species, this bird is remarkably scarce in 


this district, and it would be interesting to learn whence these 
immigrants come. 


. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE ‘INDEX 
ZOOLOGICUS’ OF C. O. WATERHOUSE. 


By E. Bererotu, C.M.Z.S. 


Mr. C. O. Waternovse has recently published * a supplement 
to the ‘Index Zoologicus,’ compiled by him and edited by Dr. 
D. Sharp in 1902. In this supplement about two hundred and 
fifty omitted names are recorded, and in the supplement given 
below about three hundred names are added. Unfortunately I 
have in many cases been unable to give the date of the publica- 
tion, but only names published before 1901 are included. Doubt- 


less many hundred names are still unrecorded—particularly in 


the Crustacea, Vermes, Coelenterata, Spongiz, and Protozoa— 
and Iam convinced that students of these classes would easily 
be able to fill'the gaps. Among the fossil genera there are also 
certainly very numerous omissions. 


| ADDITIONS. 
Abila, Stal, Orth., 1878. Apoblema, Dujardin, Verm. 
Abisares, Stal, Orth., 1878. Apotomopterus, Kraatz, Col., 1894. 
Abothrium, Beneden, Verm. Aptychopsis, Barrande, Crust. | 
Acanthocaris, Peach, Crust., 1884. Arctonotus, Boisduval, Lep., 1852. 
Acanthodictya, Hinde, Spong. Arete, Stimpson, Crust. 
Acmeopleura, Stimpson, Crust. Argiope, Awdowin, Arachn., 1827. 
Actecia, Dana, Crust., 1852. Armadilloniscus, Budde-Lund, 
A€giochus, Bovallius, Crust., 1885. Crust., 1885. 
Agama, Blake, Hym., 1871. Asteractinella, Hinde, Spong. 
Alcinous, Costa, Crust. Athelges, Hesse, Crust. 


Alpheoides, Paulson, Crust., 1880. Atyephyra, Brito Capello, Crust. 
Amphischizops, Montandon, Hem., Atyoida, Randall, Crust. 

1898. Bactronella, Hinde, Spong. 

Ancistrocephalus, Monticelli, Verm. Bathytropa, Budde-Lund, Crust., 
Angasia, White, Crust. 1885. : 
Aniphiaulax, Kokujev, Hym., 1899. Becksia, Schliiter, Spong. 
Anomophenus, Fawvel, Col., 1882. Bermius, Stal, Orth. 
Anoplocephala, Blanchard, Verm., Binkhorstia, Noetling, Crust., 1882. 

1868 Bircenna, Chilton, Crust., 1883. 


Ansa, Walker, Hem., 1868. Blepharipoda, Randall, Crust., 1889. 
Antiphon, Stal, Orth., 1878. Beckia, Brégger, Crust., 1882. 


* ‘Supplementary List of Generic Names.’ London: O. E. Janson & 


Son. 1904, 
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Brachyiulus, Berlese, Myr., 1884. 
Calacanthia, Reuter, Hem., 1891. 
Calliopius, Chilton, Crust., 1884. 
Callobdella, Beneden, Verm. 
Camerospongia, Orbigny, Spong. 
Campodes, Koch, Myr. 
Camptocoris, Puton, Hem., 1886. 
Caradina, Milne-Edwards, Crust. 
Carinina, Hubrecht, Verm. 
Caryocaris, Salter, Crust. 
Casearia, Quenstedt, Spong. 
Catantops, Schawm, Orth., 1853. 
Celyphia, Pomel, Spong. 
Centromachus, T'horell, Arachn., 
1885. 
Centroscelicoris, Puton, Hem., 1886. 
Cercocytonus, Budde-Lund, Crust., 
1885. 
Chalia, Walker, Hem., 1858 
Chapuisia, Duvivier, Col., 1885. 
Chartoscirta, Stal, Hem., 1868. 
Chilostetha, Jakovlev, Col., 1889. 
Chiloxanthus, Reuter, Hem., 1891 
Chlenidius, Chaudoir, Col. 
Chlorida, Hydouz Souleyet, Crust. 


us, Hieber, Orth., 1858. 


Chrysoblemma, Jakovlev, Col., 1889. 
Clathrospongia, Hall, Spong. 
Cleodictya, Hall, Spong. 
Climacospongia, Hinde, Spong. 
Corixidea, Reuter, Hem., 1891. 
Coryphelus, Puton, Hem., 1886. 


Coryphenoides, Gwnnerus, Pisc., 1765. 


Costiella, Reuter, Hem., 1890. 
Creobius, Semenov, Col., 1900. 
Crossodera, Dujardin, Verm. 
Cryptommatus, Matthews, Col. 
Cryptoniscus, Miller, Crust., 1870. 
Cryptothir, Dana, Crust., 1852. 
Ctenocnemis, Fieber, Hem., 1861. 
Cyathocephalus, Kessler, Verm. 
Cyathophycus, Walcott, Spong. 
Cyclorrhynchus, De Haan, Crust. 
Cylisticus, Schnitzler, Crust., 1853. 


Cylloma, Budde-Lund, Crust., 1885. 


Cypellia, Zttel, Spong. 

Cyrianassa, Spence Bate, Crust. 
Cyrtacanthacris, Walker, Orth. 
Cystispongia, Roemer, Spong. 
Darma, Walker, Hem., 1858. 
Deidamia, Clemens, Lep., 1859. 
Demodocus, Stal, Orth., 1878. 
Dexiocerella, Haswell, Crust,, 1885. 
Diacira, Walker, Hem., 1858. 


Diaphanometopus, Schmidt, Crust., 


1881. 
Dictyophyton, Hall, Spong., 1863. 
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Didymosphera, Link, Spong. 
Diops, Paulson, Crust. 
Dipharagus, Dujardin, Verm. 
Diploiulus, Berlese, Myr., 1883. 
Dipterocaris, Clarke, Crust., 1883. 
Discosphera, Haeckel. Prot. | 
Dorylemus, Dujardin, Verm. 
Drepanosorus, Simon, Crust., 1886. 
Ectenodictya, Hall, Spong. 

Elania, Mulsant ¢ Rey, Col., 1867. 
Elasmostoma, Fromentel, Spong. 
Elina, Ferrari, Hem., 1878. 
Eluma, Budde-Lund, Crust., 1885. 
Elymocaris, Beecher, Crust., 1884. 
Enoplus, Dujardin, Verm. 
Koiulus, Kusta, Myr., 1885. 
Kolycosa, Kwsta, Arachn., 1885. 
Episcopus, Sawsswre, Orth., 1875. 
Epora, Stal, Hem., 1866. 

Ercycon, Rey, Col., 1886. | 
Errhomenellus, Puton, Hem., 1886. 
Ethelum, Budde-Lund, Crust., 1899. 
Eudorella, Norman, Crust. 
Eunapius, Stal, Orth., 1876. 
Euprepocnemis, Fieber, Orth., 1853. 
Eurycyde, Schiodte, Arachn. 
utaphrimorphus, Pic, Col., 1899. 


Euthrips, Targioni-Tozzetti, Thysa- 


nopt., 1886. 
Florilinus, Mulsant € Rey, Col., 
1867. 
Geralinura, Scudder, Arachn., 1884. 
Geraphrynus, Scudder, Arachn., 1884. 
Gerardia, Lacaze-Duthier, Cceel. 


. Glenocorixa, Thomson, Hem., 1869. 


Glyphiulus, Gervais, Myr. 
Glyptoscorpius, Peach, Crust., 1884. 
Gongylonema, Molin, Verm. 
Graphocrerus, Thomson, Hem., 1870. 
Haimea, Milne-Edwards, Col. 


Halla, Costa, Verm., 1844. 


Harpina, Novak, Crust., 1884. 
Harporrhynchus, Sars, Crust. 
Helocerus, Mulsant ¢ Rey, Col., 1867. 
Hemiclepsis, Vejdovsky, Verm. 
Hemilamprops, Sars, Crust., 1882. 
Heterochara, Rey, Col., 1875. 
Heterogramma, Guenée, Lep., 1854. 
Hiallum, Budde-Lund, Crust., 1899. 
Hippota, Walker, Hym. 

Hircella, Haswell, Crust., 1885. 
Homolichas, Schmidt, Crust., 1885. 
Hoplistura, Jakovlev, Col., 1889. 
Hoplitocranum, Jakovlev, Col., 1896. 
Hyalostelia, Zittel, Spong. 
Hydrolimax, Haldeman, Verm. - 
Hymenocaris, Salter, Crust. 
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Hymenocephalus, Gigliolt, Pisc., 
1884 


Hypocrita, Herrich-Scluiffer, Lep. 
Hypogium, T'schitscherin, Col., 1900. 
Idiomelas, T'schitscherin, Col., 1900. 
Iglesius, Costa, Crust., 1883. 
Ino, Schranck, Crust., 18038. 
Ino, Koch, Arachn., 1850. 
Iphinoé, Spence Bate, Crust. 
Leviulus, Berlese, Myr., 1884. 
Lasiothrix, Hinde, Spong. 
Lathridulus, Wollaston, Col., 1877. 
Lathrinus, Waltl, Col. 
Leptorrhynchus, Herrick, Crust., 
1885. 
Lerneenicus, Leswer, Crust. 
Leuconea, Duponchel, Lep., 1844. 
Leusaba, Walker, Hem., 1857. 
Lingulocaris, Salter, Crust. 
Liospongia, Orbigny, Spong. 
Liriopsis, Schultze, Crust., 1859. 
Lisgocaris, Clarke, Crust., 1882. 
Logesius, Gozis, Col., 1875. 
Lophactea, Milne-Edwards, Crust., 
1862. 
Lophura, Kolliker, Crust. 
Loriculina, Dames, Crust., 1885. 
Lubomirskia, Dybowski, Spong. 
Lucifer, Thompson, Crust. 
Lyprobius, Budde-Lund, Crust., 
1885. 
Lyrodictya, Hall, Spong. 
acrocorixa, T'homson, Hem., 1869. 
Macropes, Motschulsky, Hem., 1859. 
Malacopsylla, Weyenbergh, Apha- 
nipt., 1881. 
Marmara, Clemens, Lep., 1863. 
Medusichnites, Matthew, Ccel. 
Meganebrius, Kraatz, Col., 1895. 
Melanopis, Gozis, Col. 
Mesocerus, Reuter, Hem., 1888. 
Metopias, Hichwald, Crust. 
Metschnikovia, Grimm, Spong. 
Micilus, Mulsant ¢ Rey, Col., 1872. 
Micromithrax, Noetling, Crust., 1882. 
Milne-Edwards, Crust., 
51. 
Miogypsina, Sacco, Prot. | 
Mioplax, Bittner, Crust., 1884. 
Mirulus, Mulsant é Rey, Col., 1872. 
Moncheca, Walker, Orth., 1860. 
Mononcus, Bastian, Verm. 
Monorchis, Monticelli, Verm. 
Muggiea, Bausch, Cel. 
Myicola, Wright, Crust., 1885. 
Mystrophora, Klapilek, Neur., 1892. 
Myzomimus, Stiles, Verm. 


Nannocoris, Rewter, Hem., 1891. 
Neoatherina, Castelnau, Pisce. 
Neottiglossa, Kirby, Hem., 1887. 
Nieszkovskia, Schmidt, Crust., 1881. 
Niobe, Brégger, Crust. 
Nithecus, Horvith, Hem., 1890. 
Nordenskidldiella, Haglund, Hem., 
1899. 
Norosus, Mulsant Rey, Col., 
1869. 
Nyctodactylus, Marsh, Rept., 1881. 
Olbia, Marcusen, Crust. 
Ommatiulus, Latzel, Myr., 1884. 
Oncolichas, Schmidt, Crust., 1885. 
Ononia, Fischer, Crust., 1885. 


Ophirhaphidites, Carter, Spong. 


Ophthalmolampis, Sawsswre, Orth. 
Ophyiulus, Berlese, Myr., 1884. 
Orchamus, Stal, Orth. : 
Ornithostoma, mE Rept., 1871. 
Oropsime, Gozvs, Col. 
Orthopodes, Twillberg, Ceel. 
Pachygrapsus, Randal. Crust. 
Pachyiulus, Berlese, Myr., 1883. 
Palemonella, Dana, Crust., 1852. 
Paleopalemon, Whitfield, Crust., 
1880. 
Parabolinella, Brogger, Crust., 1882. 
Paradosis, Zeller, Lep., 1854. 
Paralomis, White, Crust., 1856. 
Paranenia, Chilton, Crust., 18838. 
Paraphronima, Claus, Crust. 
Paribeeus, Dana, Crust., 1852. 
Periscyphis, Gersticker, Crust., 1878. 
Petalomera, Sars, Crust., 1882. 
Petrosia, Vosmaer, Spong. 
Phanodemus, Costa, Crust. 
Phleoba, Stal, Orth., 1862. 
Pheebe, Koch, Arachn., 1850. 
Phragmodictya, Hall, Spong. 
Phryssonotus, Scudder, Myr., 1885. 
Physocaris, Salter, Crust. 
Physospongia, Hall, Spong. 
Pitedia, Reuter, Hem., 1888. 
Planes, Bell, Crust. 
Platistus, Herrich-Schiffer, Hem., 
1853. 


Platychelus, Costa, Crust. 


Platygrapsus, Stumpson, Crust. 
Platypleurus, Mulsant d Rey, Hem., 
1865. 
Platvpterna, Fieber, Orth., 1853. 
Plectroplites, Gall, Pisc., 1863. 
Plinthisomus, Fieber, Hem., 1864. 
Pleariola, Rewter, Hem., 1888. 
Poliochera, Scudder, Arachn., 1884. 
Polycelis, Thomson, Hym., 1878. 
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Polycolia, Fromentel, Spong. 


Porospongia, Orbigny, Spong. 
Prionosoma, Uhler, 1863. 
Prionoxys, Semenov, Col., 1898. 
Proctolabus, Sausswre, Orth. 
Amyot Serville, Hem., 
843. 
Promecocoris, Pwton, Hem., 1886. 
Prosthetes, Hesse, Crust. 
Protopeltura, Brégger, Crust., 1882. 
Pseudanarta, Edwards, Lep., 1875. 
Pseudochrysis, Semenov, Hym., 1891. 
Pseudogalathea, Peach, Crust., 1884. 
Pseudoniscus, Costa, Crust., 1883. 
Pseudonotoxus, Pic, Col., 1899. 
Pseudosiriella, Claus, Crust., 1884. 
881. 
— Perejaslavtseva, Moll., 
891. 
Schmidt, Crust., 


Ptychochilus, Novak, Crust. 
Ptychodera, Eschscholtz, Verm. 
Rhabdosphera, Haeckel, Prot. 
Rhachicentron, Kaup, Pisc., 1826. 
Rhapidonema, Hinde, Spong. 
Rhombodictyon, Whitfield, Spong. 
Rhynchocyclus, Stimpson, Crust. 
Rhysida, Wood, Myr., 1863. 
Scolopendrides, Sawsswre, Myr., 1858. 
Siphonoceelia, Fromentel, Spong. 
Siphonophanes, Simon, Crust., 1886. 
Solenomormyrus, Bleeker, Pisc., 
1874. 
Spathiocaris, Clarke, Crust., 1882. 
Spherifer, Richiardi, Crust., 1876. 


Sphecodina, Blanchard, Lep., 1841. 
Spinosella, Vosmaer, Spong. 
Stegoplax, Sars, Crust., 1882. 
Steinmannia, Waagen ¢ Wentzel, 
Spong. 
Stellispongia, Orbigny, Spong. 
Stenomalus, Thomson, Hym., 1878. 
Sycocarpus, Haeckel, Spong. 
Sycocubus, Haeckel, Spong. 
Syngastron, Costa, Crust., 1883. 
Syntomogaster, Costa, Crust., 1882. 
Tanymastix, Simon, Crust., 1886. 
Teganium, Rauff, Spong. 
Tenaga, Clemens, Lep., 1862. 
Teraticum, Chilton, Crust., 1883. 
Teraturus, Kokujev, Hym., 1899. 
Thalassiocaris, Stumpson, Crust. 
Thalenessa, Baird, Verm. 
Thamnodictya, Hall, Spong. 
Tholiasterella, Hinde, Spong. 
Thoosa, Hancock, Spong. 
Thoracostoma, Marton, Verm. 
Thrinacophora, Roemer, Spong. 
Tomyrium, Reitter, Col., 1880. 
rochospongilla, Vejdovsky, Spong. 
Tropidocaris, Beecher, Crust., 1884. 
Tropidopola, Stal, Orth., 1873. 
Melgunov, Col., 
18938. 
Typhliulus, Latzel, Myr., 1884. 
Vaunthompsonia, Spence Bate, Crust. 
Wankowiczium, Flach, Col., 1889. 
Westwoodilla, Spence Bate, Crust. 
Xyliulus, Lacoe, Myr., 1883. 
Xylodes, Guenée, Lep. 
Zeppelinia, Vaillant, Verm. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Page 1, for Abrieta read Abricta. 


» 2, for Acalanthus read Acalathus. 
», 56, for Calacorisca read Calocorisca. 
for Calistella read Callistella. 
» 08, for Caloptenodia read Caloptenobia. 
» 65, for Centrogonous read Centrogonus. 
» 66, for Cerandryus read (p. 147) Gerandryus. 
» 78, for Chloroneura, Walker, 1864, read Chloroneura, Walsh, 1862. 
», 79, for Clibanirius read Clibanarius. 
», 108, for Dinothenarus, .Des Gozis, 1886, read Dinothenarus, Thom- 


son, 1859. 


»» 115, for Drymocoria read Drymocoris. 
», 121, omit Elephotherium ; it is recorded, p. 120, correctly as Elapho- 


therium. 


»» 122, omit Empoasca, Goding (1890) and Walker (1864) ; it is recorded 
correctly with Walsh (1862) as author. | 
»» 125. or Epactius, 1891, read Epactius, 1791. 
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Page 134, for Euloba, Uhler, 1884, read Euloba, Westwood, 1874. 


99 
99 
99 


141, for Fahrea read Fahrea. 

183, for Ischnocelicoris read Ischnoscelicoris. 

192, for Lanuovia read Lanuvia. 

205, for Luceronia read Leuceronia. 

208, for Machlopis read Machlopsis. 

216, for Melampsalla read Melampsalta. ’ 

224, for Micromichilus read Micromicilus. 

247, omit Ochthera and Ochtherus, Bergroth; these are old genera of 
Latreille. 

262, for Palachus read Palacus. 

277, for Pericyphops read Periscyphops. 

286, for Phradonoma, Mulsant, 1867 read Phradonoma, Duval, 1859. 

293, for Platysomus read Platystomus. 

341, for Semiotoscles read Semiotosceles. 

362, for Synerotus read Syncrotus. 

886, for Tropistostrochrus read Tropistotrochus. 

403, omit Ahanga; it is recorded correctly, p. 22, as Anhanga. 

499, omit Coccoteris; it is recorded correctly in Scudder’s ‘ Nomen- 
clator ’ as Coctoteris. 


Tammerfors, Finland. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Leisler’s Bat in Yorkshire.—Mr. Arthur Whitaker, of Worsborough, 
near Barnsley, recently sent for my inspection a stuffed specimen of a 
Leisler’s Bat (Pterygistes leislerit, Kuhl), which had been taken, together 
with two other examples, from a hollow beech at Stainborough, near 
Barnsley, on May 18th, 1904. The other two Bats were unfortunately 
destroyed, but Mr. Whitaker is sure that they were similar to the 
specimen sent to me. All three of them were males. The specimen, 
and another which was taken in the same locality—also from a beech 
—on March 28rd, 1908, were subsequently sent to Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
who confirmed our identification. So little is known about the distri- 
bution of Leisler’s Bat—at any rate, in England—that every record is 
of value. Ina paper on the species in the ‘ Irish Naturalist’ (1899, 
pp. 169-174), Dr. N. H. Alcock described the distribution so far as 
it was known. In Ireland, where it takes the place of the Noctule, it 
occurs in most counties in the east and north-east, but in England its 
known distribution is discontinuous. Mr. R. F. Tomes (Bell’s ‘ British 
Quadrupeds,’ 2nd edit. p. 27) speaks of ‘ its not unfrequent appearance 
at various localities in the course of the River Avon, in the counties of 
Warwick, Worcester, and Gloucester,”’ and mentions ‘‘ a British-killed 
specimen in the collection of Mr. F. Bond.” Fourteen examples were 
said to have been obtained in Norfolk (Paine, ‘ Ann. Nat. Hist.’ ii. 
18389, p. 181), but the identification of these was questioned, and no 
proof has been forthcoming. In May, 1899, I shot one in Cheshire, 
and saw another Bat at the same time which resembled in its flight 
the one I secured (‘ Zoologist,’ 1899, p. 266). In Yorkshire the species 
has been recorded from three different localities, all within a somewhat 
limited area in the south of the county. Messrs. Clarke and Roebuck 
(* Vert. Fauna of Yorks.’ 1881, p. 4) mentions three which were taken 
‘‘ about forty years ago’’ from an old factory chimney-shaft at Hunslet, 
near Leeds, and that one of these was preserved in the collection of 
the late Mr. F. Bond. No doubt this is the example mentioned by 
Mr. Tomes. In ‘The Zoologist’ (1892, p. 329), Mr. H. Charbonnier 
states that in May and June, 1890, he received several examples which 
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had been shot on the wing at Mexborough, about eight miles from 
Barnsley. In this case again the identification was questioned, but, 
beside the fact that one specimen is now in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, Dr. Alcock has examined two of the examples, and 
declares that ‘‘they are undoubtedly”’ of this species. The known 
range of Leisler’s Bat in England is thus confined to three—or, if the 
Norfolk record was correct, four—distinct areas. Certainly, South 
Yorkshire and Cheshire are not far apart, but we must remember that 
they are separated by the high ground of the Pennines and Peak, and 
these northern localities are far removed from the valley of the Avon. 
Surely the species must, as Mr. Tomes suggested, be commoner than 
is generally supposed, and might be found to occur in many counties 
between these extreme limits. Probably it has been repeatedly con- 
fused. with the larger Noctule; if any observers secure what appear 
to them to be small dark-coloured Noctules, it will be worth while 
to examine the teeth, or, better still, to submit the specimens to 
the authorities at the British Museum.—T. A. Cowarp (Bowdon, 
Cheshire). 


De Winton’s Mouse in Surrey.—It may be of interest to record the 
occurrence of Mus sylvaticus wintont at Churt, in Surrey, where last 
winter I trapped one in an ordinary Mouse-trap baited with cheese, in 
a hedge-bank at the edge of a garden. The specimen was examined 
by Mr. W. Cole, Curator of the Epping Forest Museum, who advised 
me to send a note to ‘ The Zoologist ’ on its occurrence in Surrey. My 
specimen is @ large one, and differs slightly from one in the possession 
of Mr. Cole, which difference he ascribes to age. The specimen is now 
being mounted.—-G. Dent (Hatfields, Loughton, Essex). 


AVES. 


_ Late Breeding of Swallow, and Birds building in other Birds’ 
Nests.—On Sept. 11th, 1908, my attention was called to a Barn- 
Swallow’s nest under the eaves of a house. The owner and I watched 
for some time, and counted seven adult birds, all engaged in feeding 
the nestlings. This is very late for this district, where I have never 
seen any Hirundo rustica after Sept. 20th. Supplementing the notes 
on ‘* Birds building in other Birds’ Nests’ (ante, p. 88), I found last 
year a Robin’s nest built upon a Barn-Swallow’s nest of the previous 
year. I also found and photographed a Coot’s nest with seven eggs 
and one Moorhen’'s egg; also a Song-Thrush’s nest with five eggs 
and one Blackbird’s egg.—T. Tuornton MacKerru (Hall of Caldwell, 
Uplawmoor, Renfrewshire). 
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Cirl-Bunting (Emberiza cirlus) in Somerset. — While reading an 
article, by Mr. O. V. Aplin, on the distribution of the Cirl-Bunting 
in Great Britain, in ‘The Zoologist’ for 1892, I was interested in a 
note on that bird from one of his correspondents, the Rev. Murray 
A. Mathew. On p. 176 these words are quoted from one of the latter 
gentleman’s letters :—‘‘ I never once met with it during the seven 
years I resided at Weston-super-Mare.’’ On referring to a Clerical 
Directory it seems that those years were 1868-1869, and it may 
be interesting to note that since that time this species has become 
well established in the district. _My own notes on this species in the 
Weston-super-Mare district extend over the years 1898-1904, and 
during that time I have noticed that the species is by no means un- 
common, and in certain parts almost abundant. Early in the year I 
have seen them in small parties foraging for seeds with Yellow Bunt- 
ings, Larks, and other small birds. The earliest date on which I have 
a note of having heard the song is March 19th, and the latest August 
7th. The species may be met with sparingly all round Weston in the 
breeding season, but their numbers seem to increase as one travels 
south of that town towards Bridgwater, and I have found the species 
more numerous in the neighbourhoods of Bleadon, Brent Knoll, and 
on the western slopes of the Polden Hills. On July 6th last year, 
while riding from Weston to Highbridge, I heard numbers of these 
birds singing by the roadside, and in one locality near East Brent 
four or five might be heard singing at the same time. The song is 
very characteristic, and when once learnt need never be confused with 
that of the Yellow Bunting. The singer is usually concealed amongst 
the higher branches of a hedgerow-elm. Colonel Montagu received 
specimens of this bird from Bridgwater a hundred years ago, and its 
extension of range must have been very slow if it is true that some 


seventy years later it had not reached as far as Weston-super-Mare.— 
F. L. Buatawayrt (Lincoln). 


Black-tailed Godwit in Norfolk.—On Jan. 11th I obtained, at a 
game-dealer’s shop in Bury, in almost complete winter plumage, 4 
female Limosa belgica, which was hanging up with two or three Red- 
shanks, and had been consigned from Lynn. Though once a regular 
breeder in East Anglia, it is now a rather rare visitor, especially in winter, 


and I was glad to get this specimen, much as I could have wished it 


had come into my hands before being gibbeted on a substantial hook, 
thrust in at the chin and out at the base of the upper mandible. How- 
ever, it was very clean and fairly fresh, so it has turned out into quite 
a presentable specimen. The only occasion on which I ever saw this 
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species alive in Norfolk or Suffolk was in the late summer of 1877, 
when several visited the Aldeburgh meres, and at least four were shot, 
two of which we still have here. On Oct. 8th, 1902, Mr. Hudson, the 
Ipswich birdstuffer, shot an adult male on the Orwell, near Ipswich, 
which I saw in his shop soon after he had set it up.—Jutian G. Tuck 
(Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Birds Nesting within other Birds’ Nests.—Instances such as are 
given in ‘ The Zoologist’ (ante, p. 838) would no doubt prove almost in- 
exhaustible. From my notes, taken within the county of Bedfordshire, 
the following additional instances might be added :—Hobby in Crow ; 
Tawny Owl in Magpie ; Barn-Owl in Jackdaw ; Long-eared Owl in Crow 
and in Squirrel’s drey ; Spotted Flycatcher in Pied Wagtail, the nest 
built in the side of straw-rick, and again in Thrush’s nest built at the side 
of a tree; Redstart in Green Woodpecker’s hole ; Great Tit in excava- 
tion by Kingfisher; Common Sparrow and Tree-Sparrow in Magpie ; 
Starling in Magpie ; Cuckoo and Wagtail in Thrush ; Wren in Swallow 
and Common Sparrow; Stock-Dove frequently in Magpie; Wryneck 
in Sand-Martin ; Turtle-Dove on Thrush’s nest in elderberry-bush ; 
Moorhen on Ring-Dove ; Coot within Coot on Moorhen; Red-legged 
Partridge in Pheasant. In Warwickshire, Sparrow-Hawk in Crow; 
Long-eared Owl in Magpie ; Stock-Dove on Thrush's nest in a spruce- 
fir tree; Turtle-Dove on Squirrel’s drey.—J. Steete-Exxiorr (Dowles 
Manor, Bewdley). 


“The Singing Haunts and Habits of some British Birds ’’ (Zool. 
1904, p. 445).—The above notes remind me of a very pretty and in- 
teresting circumstance that occurred and was witnessed by a few 
members of the Bradford Naturalists’ Society whilst on a ramble in 
Upper Wharfedale in July, 1908. A Sky-Lark had young ones just 
out of nest; on the old bird returning and feeding them, it remained 
on the ground close to the fledglings, and broke out into full song, which 
it continued for about a minute. At the time it was noted there was 


_ & query passed round as to whether the young birds thus early acquired 


the true wild song of the parent bird.—W. H. Parkin (Studholme, 
Shipley, Yorks). | 


Autumn Song of Birds.—In ‘The Zoologist’ (ante, p. 82), Mr. 
Gyngell states that, in his opinion, the only birds which renew their 
full song in autumn after being silent in summer are the Robin and 
the Starling. In this district the Dipper is quite as much an autumn 
songster as either of the above mentioned birds. Its singing season 
is-very similar to that of the Robin. After being songless for about 
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seven weeks it resumes its full song about the middle of August, and 
continues singing through the autumn. — E. A. Swainson (Woodside, 
Brecon). 


Notes from Suffolk.—On Dec. 29th, 1904, a Stone-Curlew, in very 
good plumage and condition, was brought into Bury from Walsham-le- 
Willows, an unusually late occurrence for this bird, which is generally 
only a summer migrant. I should have liked to secure it for a corre- 
spondént who lives many miles away from the haunts of the Stone- 
Curlew, but the owner had decided to ‘‘ have it stuffed.” On Jan. 8rd a 
neighbour sent me an unlucky Tawny Owl, with the following account 
of its misadventure :—‘‘ At one o’clock to-day, when the drawing-room 
fire was being made up, an Owl fell down the chimney on to the fire. 
Some soot came down with it; the Owl had evidently been suffocated 
by the smoke. I send the Owl to you; do you think it is worth 
mounting ? Why it should have got into a perfectly new chimney 
and small chimney-pot, I can’t think.’’ Though rather soot-begrimed, 
it was not injured by the fire; but as no one here kills Owls, and we 
like to hear their wild hooting at night, its death was much regretted. 
The man by whom it was sent, who has worked on the property for 
years, told me that it was not the first time such an occurrence had 
happened, and that one morning, when a wing of the house was 
opened, an Owl, which had evidently come down the chimney, flew 
straight through the glass of one of the windows.—Juuian G. Tuck 
(Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Zoological Notes from Scarborough during 1904.— 


MAMMALIA, 


Piemy Surew (Sorex minutus).—A dead specimen was brought to 
me on April 80th, having been picked up on the Whitby moors. This 
is the only example of this species I have seen taken in the Scar- 
borough district. 

Rat-tasLED Opossum (Didelphys murina).—One of these charming 


little animals was brought to me alive on May 11th by a railway rulley- 
- man, who had caught it while unloading a truck of cases of bananas, 


in one of which it had doubtless travelled. It speedily became very 
tame, and lived for six months, feeding chiefly upon bananas, small 
fish, and insects. Upon its death, which occurred quite suddenly, I 
sent the body to the Zoological Gardens, where it was identified by 
Mr. Pocock as above. It is a native of Brazil, Guiana, and neigh- 
bouring South American countries, and is recorded from Central 
Mexico. 
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Hepeenoe (Frinaceus europeus).—A handsome adult albino, with 
pink eyes and milk-white spines and hair, was taken alive near Scar- 
borough last September. It is now being kept alive by its owner. 

Bexvea (Delphinapterus leucas),—A ‘* White Whale,’’ which was 
seen by a large number of persons from the Marine Drive, now in 
course of construction round the Castle Hill, on Nov. 5th, was almost 
certainly of this species. It was within sixty yards of the wall—so 
close that its respiration could be plainly heard. In length it was 
variously described as from 20 ft. to 30 ft., and about 6 ft. in breadth 
across the back. It had no dorsal fin, had a blunt nose, and was 


Rat-TAILED Opossum (Didelphys murina). 


milk-white in colour all over. It was proceeding leisurely north- 
wards, and was last seen about one mile out to sea, off Scalby Ness, 
later in the same day. 
| AVES. 

Watte-Frontep Goose (Anser albi/rons).—A flock of eleven, mostly 
immature birds, seen near Malton the first week in January, 1904. 

Great Grey Sarike (Lanius excubitor).—One perched upon the 
telegraph-wires by railway side between Levisham and Goathland, 
April 4th. 

SHOVELER (Spatula clypeata).—Six adult males and two females were 
seen near Malton on April 18th. 
Zool, 4th ser. vol. 1X., February, 1905. G 
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Canava Goosk (Bernicla canadensis),—One at Scalby Ness on May 
22nd. 


Brent Goose (B. brenta).—One shot in North Bay on May 24th, 
and brought to me in the flesh. | 
Merutn (Falco esalon).—An adult female with the hatching-spot 


well developed was post-trapped on May 28rd, on the moors near 
Scarborough. 


Great (Stercorarius catarrhactes).—A specimen was shot near 


Robin Hood’s Bay on June 29th, and brought to a Scarborough dealer. 

Levantine SHearwater (Pufinus yelkowanus).— An adult female 
was shot at Scarborough on Sept. 17th. Another, an immature bird, 
was killed on the 27th of the same month. Both examples were shot 
from boats a little distance out at sea, and were brought to me in 
the flesh. 

Sooty SHearwaTeEr (P. griseus).—A specimen, of which the sex was 
indistinguishable, was shot from a boat on Oct. Ist. Another, a 
female, was obtained on Oct. 4th. I had both birds in the flesh. 

Eeyprian Goose (Chenalopex egyptiaca).—An immature bird was 
shot at Hunmanby on Oct. 8rd, and sent to me in the flesh. 

(Aquila chrysaétus).—A friend rescued a fine speci- 
men from the museum of a Sutherlandshire gamekeeper, and sent it 

to me in the flesh on Nov. 16th. It is now in the Carlisle Museum. 
_Hovuse-Sparrow (Passer domesticus).—A dull white variety was seen 
to fall dead on Nov. 16th, and was brought to me in the flesh. Dis- 
section showed that it had burst a blood-vessel in the brain. The 
eyes were black. 

(Larus leucopterus),—An immature bird in the cream- 
coloured plumage, seen by myself at Cloughton Wyke on Nov. 27th. 

Paciric Emer (Somateria v-nigrum).—A fine adult male specimen 
in full plumage was shot in the Orkneys on Dec. 14th, and was sent to 
me in the flesh. This is, I believe, the first British record for this 
species. The specimen is now in the Oldham Museum. 


PISCES. 


Montacu’s Sucker (Liparis montagui). — I found two specimens 
adhering to the under surface of stones near low-water mark in the 
South Bay on Feb. 24th. On March 6th I found two others in similar 
situations in the North Bay. : 

Hacrish (Myaine glutinosa).—A specimen 17} in. in length, taken 
in the trawl in thirty fathoms of water off Scarborough, on April 
19th. 
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Oran (Lampris luna).—A specimen, weighing 7 stones, 3 ft. 9 in. 
long, and 4 ft. 2 in. in girth, was exhibited in a local fishmonger’s 
shop on July 6th. It had been taken in the trawl, about twenty miles 
out from Hartlepool, and was eventually cut up and eaten. 

PorsBeAGLE (Lamna cornubica).—On July 23rd an example of this 
handsome Shark, measuring about 8 ft. in length, was exhibited upon 


OpaH (Lampris lwna). 


the South Sands. It had become entangled in the Herring-nets about 


ten miles out from Scarborough the same morning. 


Basse (Labrax lupus).—One, about 18 in. in length, was taken 
upon a line on Dec. 29th, and brought alive tome. This species is" 
rare here, this being the third specimen I have seen taken locally.— 


W. J. Cuarxe (44, Huntriss Row, Scarborough). 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GARDENS. 


_ Monkeys and Lemurs of various kinds constitute a large percentage 
of the mammals received at the Zoological Gardens during January. 
The most interesting amongst the former are two members of the 
South American Platyrrhine group, a Coppery Teetee (new to the 
collection), and a white-throated Capuchin. On account of the 
notorious unwillingness of sportsmen to shoot Monkeys, living speci- 


mens of these animals have a special value. Several new species, 


indeed, in the past have been based upon examples exhibited in our 
own and other menageries. There is also a very great deal to be 
learnt about the Lemurs. Some of the species vary to such an 
extent in colour, both individually and sexually, that the number of 
existing forms is at present quite unknown; and it is becoming a 
common occurrence for us to receive specimens which cannot be 
named with certainty. This is the case with two of the recent 
acquisitions, which up to the present have baffled identification. 
Like Monkeys, when young, Lemurs make most attractive pets. 
Hence far more specimens find their way to the Zoological Gardens 
than to our National Museum ; and, since the skins and skulls of 
specimens that die are now being preserved, it is to be hoped that ere 
long some of the difficulties that beset the determination of the 
species of this group may be cleared up. 

More interesting to the general public will be —(1) a@ young male 
Ethiopian Wart Hog, which will take the place of the old Boar that 
died in January, 1904, leaving the Society with a single sow as the 
representative of this remarkable African Pig, a genus to which 
additional importance has lately been added by the discovery of the 
recently described type Hylochearus, connecting the Wart Hogs (Phaca- 
charus) with the rest of the Suide ; (2) a Prongbuck, which, although 


_ with abnormal horns, is in fine condition, and displays to perfection 


the coloration characteristic of this species, which amongst hollow- 
horned ruminants is unique with respect to the shedding of the horn- 
sheath ; and (8) a pair of black-and-tan Corsican Mouflon, which may 
be advantageously compared with the Society's Sardinian specimens of 
that animal. 

The most important birds are a series of Pheasants, including 
Japanese, Amherst, Siamese, and Swinhoe’s ; Horned and Temminck’s 
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Tragopans, Manchurian Crassoptilons, and Peacock Pheasants ; also 
a pair of Vulturine Guinea Fowls. These, with a cock and two hens 
of the Jungle Fowl (Gallus bankiva), the wild species whence our 
domestic varieties of poultry have been derived by selective breeding, 
bring the stock of gallinaceous birds up to the standard, and give 
promise, granted favourable weather, of better results in the way of 
breeding than have been achieved for many years in the Gardens. 


R. I. P. 


OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death of Cuartes Goxpine Barrett, who 
was born at Colyton, Devon, on May 5th, 1836, and passed away on 
the 11th of last December. Mr. Barrett was a well-known British 
lepidopterist, and contributed a number of notes on his favourite study 
to ‘ The Zoologist ’ in the late fifties and early sixties of the last century. 
His principal publication is a series of volumes—alas ! unfinished—on 
‘The Lepidoptera of the British Islands,’ a work remarkable by the 
wealth of recorded observations on the life-histories of these insects. 
He was a most amiable and unobtrusive man, sincerely attached to his 
study, which he loved for its own sake, and consequently derived a real 
pleasure from it. 
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also made to the frequently repeated story of shore-birds entering 
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NOTICES OF NEW _ BOOKS. 


Wanderings in the Great Forests of Borneo; Travels and Re- 

searches of a Naturalist in Sarawak. By Opoarpo Bsccart. 

Translated by Dr. Enrico H. Revised and 
edited by F. H. H. Guinuemarp. A. Constable & Co. 


Iraty has divided with England the roll-call of naturalists 
who have visited the glorious islands of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago; in addition to the name of Dr. Beccari, those of 
D’Albertis, Doria, Fea, and Modigliani are household words to 
those who have studied Malayan zoology. Dr. Beccari is a little 
late with his narrative, for his travels in Borneo were undertaken 
in the years 1865-68, but the vivid impressions then derived are 
not easily effaced, as the writer of this notice, who spent almost 
the identical years in the Malayan Peninsula, can readily testify. 
There is room for many more books by naturalist observers on 
these tropical islands—their story is still far from being told; 
but the large zoological collections already received from them 
has somewhat discounted the financial support which the ordi- 
nary traveller requires; while many explorers have neither 
published their notes nor impressions, and in this respect we 
feel how much was buried with the late accomplished William 


Doherty. 


Of the Orang-utan, Simia satyrus, as we still venture to call 
the species, Dr. Beccari has much to tell. ‘‘ There are big Orangs 
with a wide face and lateral cheek-expansions, and smaller 
Orangs without such expansions; some have short, others have 
long hair, and thus at least two or three kinds may be dis- 
tinguished.’’ But our author takes the conservative view, and 
has come to the conclusion that it is rare to meet with two 
specimens of this animal perfectly alike, even when of the same 
age and sex, and belonging to the same race, and holds that 
only one species of Orang-utan exists—the Simia satyrus, of 


which he distinguishes two main varieties, retaining for them 


the native names of ‘‘Tjaping”’ and ‘‘ Kassa.” Reference is 
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the widely opened mouths of sleeping Crocodiles to search for 
any small fry. that may be concealed therein. Dr. Beccari 
writes :—‘‘ Indeed, if I remember right, I have witnessed the 
thing myself; but now as I write I cannot feel quite sure that it 
was not one of the many stories told by my men.” In a foot- 
note, Dr. Guillemard says he has heard the same report in 
Celebes, and tlie writer of this notice was told the same thing by 
Malays in Province Wellesley.* 

Dr. Beccari formulates his own views on the evolution of 
species; these when coming from an experienced naturalist always 
demand consideration, if not acceptance, and in days when 
theories are frequently advanced as dogmas a variant view is a 
healthy sign. The main conception of evolution does not rest 
on current opinion as to some of its manifestations. The book 


is well and amply illustrated, and is a valuable addition to 
Malayan literature. 


A Synonymic Catalogue of Orthoptera. By W. F. Kmey. Vol. I. 
(Forficulide, Hemimeride, Blattide, Mantide, Phasmide). 
Printed by order of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Born the authorities of the British Museum and Mr. Kirby | 
are to be congratulated on the production of this volume. It 
supplies a very distinct want, and the author is facile princeps in 
the construction of entomological catalogues. The help afforded 
to students of the Orthoptera by such a list is very great, and © 


we trust that Mr. Kirby will soon provide another volume on the 
subject. 


* F, Vaughan Kirby, in his ‘ Sportin East Central Africa,’ states that he 
has personally observed the Spur-winged Plovers acting as ‘‘ tooth-picks ” to 
sleeping Crocodiles near Chinde (ef. Zool. 1899, p. 331). 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


Heavy Fresh-water Fish taken in 1904.—A 16 lb. Trout was captured 
in the Test at Romsey, Hampshire, one of 16 lb. was landed on Lough 
Mask, the Itchen yielded a Trout of 11 lb. 6 oz., the Colne (Rickmans- 
worth) one of 8 lb. 1 0z., a big Rainbow of 9 lb. 1 oz. was taken on a 
fly in a private lake near Bath, and an 8 lb. 5 oz. Trout was secured in 
the Thames at Shepperton. A magnificent specimen of the Great 
Lake Trout (12 lb.) was also caught in Loch Rannoch, Scotland, in 
July. An English river—the Hampshire Avon—has furnished one of 
the heaviest Salmon—a 45-pounder. A 38 lb. Pike has been recorded 
from Lough Conn, and one of 26 1b. from the Sussex Arun. A 174]b. 
Carp has been captured in the Home Park, Hampton Court, a 183 lb. 
Carp in the Brue (Somersetshire), Chub of 7 lb. 5 oz. and 7 Ib. 14 oz. 
(killed by an Otter) in the Avon at Christchurch, two Perch of 42 lb. 
and 4 lb. (entrusted to Messrs. Eaton and Deller for preservation), and 
a Dace of 11b. 2 oz. in the Herts Beane. A Roach of 3 lb. was reported 
taken in the Medway (Kent) ; one of 3 lb. 4 oz. was found in a dying 
condition in the Marlow district of the Thames; and while a reservoir 
near Bristol was being cleaned out what is known as the ‘ Record 
Roach” was met with. It scaled 3 lb. 104 0z.—Angler’s News, Jan. 7th. 


Marine Zoology in the East Riding, 1904.—The following have been 
taken on the Holderness coast during 1904. In the fishing-cobles at 
Hornsea, May 28th—Crustacea: Hoplonyx cicada (Fabr.) ; Callisoma 
hopet, A. Costa; Idotea marina (Linn.); I, linearis (Penn.); Jera aibi- 
frons, Leach; Hippolyte varians (Leach). In Crab-pots, Hornsea, 
Aug. 8th: Polynoé imbricata, Linn.; Pedicillina cernua (Pall.), on 


Whelk-shells, and Phowichilus spinosus (Mont.); with the Mollusca, — 


Lacuna crassior (Mont.), common; L. pallidula (da Costa); Cingula 
semistriata (Mont.), abundant. Modiolaria discors (Linn.) was washed 
up alive at Kilnsea (seaside) on Aug. 6th ; several specimens of Syndo- 
smya alba (Wood) were found alive on the tide-mark at Aldborough 
during the same month, and dead specimens of S. tenuis (Mont.) were 
taken on the river-side at Kilnsea. Furydice pulchra, Leach, from 
Well Creek, is an addition to the Humber Crustacea ; and Haustorius 
arenarius (Slabber), the sand-furrow maker, from Aldborough, adds 
another species to the East Riding list. The common estuarine 
Schizopod, Neomysis vulyaris (Thompson), was abundant during August 
in the ditch which forms the western boundary of Westlands, Hedon. 
T. Percu (Trans. Hull Scient. and Field Nat. Club, 1904). : 
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A Grey Himatayan (Urotragus bedfordi), formerly living 
in Woburn Park. Photographed by the Duchess of Bedford. 
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